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 GOMMGTNICATTIONS, 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 


Mr Fessenpen—Having read a great deal 


within a year or two of the value of the Mange! | 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1830. 


land spring. Yet they have been more numerous ; ting from buds inserted by inoculation the previ- 


‘and destructive the present year than ever. My 
apple trees now appear as if'a blazing fire had 
raged among their leaves, 

On the third of this month I cut a strip of sheet 


| ous season, are frequently double, and the petals 
salso larger than their usual dimensions. I first re- 
|inarked, these double blossoms on a portion of a 
row of trees, of the dpi noir, and was primarily 


Wurtzel Bect as an article of food for cattle, I lead 44 inches wide, and of sufficient length ; for-| impressed with the idea that possibly some buds 
this year, determined to try an acre of them ; and med it, on the handle of-a pitchfork, like a tube, of the Chinese double flowering apple had been 
procured seed of Messrs ‘Thorburn and Son; / and had it soldered: then passed a piece of rope mixed with them, but on further investigation 1 
about half of which were planted about the 25th | through it and bent it around an apple tree, draw- | found that the trees of the Yellow Harvest and 


y 


of April on a piece of land where corn’ was rais- | ing the rope tightly while bending, till the ends| Transparent Moscow, had also double blossoms ; 
ed last year, and was well manured at that time ;| met; cut the pipe open andlapped the ends past) those of the Transparent Moscow exceeded the 
and this spring had about 25 loads mostly from | each other two inches, that they might be ham- | others in point of size, being as large as a medi- 


the horse stable, ploughed in. 


The seed came up | mered well together, and, by a proper cement, say | UM rose. 


It is to be understood that all these 


well, but the roots were immediately attacked by a ' putty or something similar, be made water tight 3] trees had been budded in 1829, and were making 


species of louse similar in appearance to those we | then brought it to a level, and tacked the upper | their first shoots this spring. 


sometimes see on cabbage, which have destroyed 
almost every plant of those planted at that time. 
The remainder of the seed was put in about the 
20th of May, came up well as the first, but the 
plants are going the same way. Carrots sown 
slong side of them are in the same condition from 
the same cause, but parsnips look well. Now I 
want to inquire, whether these crops are liable 
to be thus destroyed? Is there any remedy ? 
And what is the most sure and best crop that can 
be raised this season on the same ground for feed- 
ing cows ? 

An answer to these questions or any of them 
would confer a favor on 

A YOUNG FARMER. 
Norwich, June 18, 1830. 


Remarks by the Editor.—The disorder mention- 
ed above is new to us, as incident to Mangel 
Wurtzel. Loudon asserts that no plant is less liable 
to diseases than the Mangel Wurtzel. Likewise it 
is stated in an article communicated to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, by 
J. Lowett, Esq. [See N. England Farmer vol. iv. 
page 305] derived principally from a French publi- 
eation by the .dbbe Rosier that the ‘ Mangel Wurt- 
zel is attacked by no insect.’ If the insect of 
which our correspondent complains is the same 
or similar to the cabbage-louse, the remedies re- 
commended are lime-water, tobacco-water, a de- 
coction of elder leaves, common soap-suds, &c, to 
be applied, with a watering pot, but, perhaps they 
would scarcely be practicable in field culture. 

With regard to ‘the most sure and best crop 
that can be raised this season on the same ground 
for feeding cows,’ we should think turnips as prom- 
ising asany. It is, perhaps, not too late for mil- 
let or Indian corn sown broad cast, where fodder 
is the object. 





CANKER WORMS. 

Mr FessenpEN—My apple trees have, for some 
years past been very much injured by canker 
worms; and I have diligently endeavored to find 
out something to check their ravages. 

I thought of a plan for that purpose, last sum- 
mer, and intimated it to a respected friend and far- 
mer in my neighborhood: but deferred putting 
my thought into action, because experienced men 
said, ‘the canker-worm’s career has always been limit- 
ed to just so many years. In 1830, you may rely 
on it, the worms will not appear.’ Last fall, how- 
ever, the slugs began to go up. I faithfully tried 
the old remedy, and tarred them autumn, winter 


edge to the tree with small pump nails, about six 
inches apart. Here was a complete circular ca- 
nal around the tree. I purpose to fill it early in 
the autumn, with winter-strained oil, spirits of tur- 
pentine or some other liquid. —If this should not lay 


|an embargo on their commerce, it must at least stop 


their navigation, for no slug will dare to sail over it. 
A piece of sheathing paper, cut in proper form 
and oiled, may be fixed over it to keep out the 
rain. 

If the lead be rolled thin, the expense will not 
probably exceed two shillings per tree. 

I beg leave, through your useful journal, to sub- 
mit the above experiment to my agricultural breth- 
ren, for their consideration, with a hope, that if it 
should not prove altogether successful, it may lead 


from the blasting influence of canker worms. 
Respectfully yours, 
Roxbury, June 19, 1830. P. G. ROBBINS. 





SEASON AT ALBANY. 


to the Editorof the New England Farmer. 

‘Our pear trees are suffering again sadly, as al- 
so our apple trees. I have cut up this day fifty 
peach trees destroyed, I believe, by the frost, after 
they had blossomed and were in full foliage; My 
grape crop was destroyed at the same time. We 
have had twelve rainy days in June.’ 


| i 





A Remepy ror tHe Strings or Bees, Wasps, 
anp Hornets. 

| Letthe part stung be wet and rubbed over with 

| Sweet Spirit of Nitre a few times, as soon as pos- 


‘sible, and if done within afew seconds of time, 





| the anguish is immediately relieved and inflaanma- | 


tion prevented, 
| The ancient name with the druggist 
ritis Nitri Dulcis, but now Spts. etheris nitrosi. It 
| might be well for those who handle Bees to have 
‘a small phial of this cheap remedy in their pockets, 
|as the stings of Bees are often followed with bad 
consequences, and have been known to prove fa- 
tal. O. PARTRIDGE. 
Stockbridge, June, 1830. 








HORTICULTURAL ANOMALY. 


Mr FessENDEN— 
I have noticed within the present month, an an- 


recollect to have seen mentioned, and which I 
deem worthy of record. 
It is that the blossoms of an apple tree emana- 





to some better discovery, to protect our apple trees 


was Spi- | 


omaly in the vegetable kingdom which I do not}. 


The stocks are not 
| large, but are healthy and vigorous, and this di- 
igression from nature in the formation of these 
monstrosities is evidently attributable to the super- 
jubundance of sap forced into the buds. 
Very respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE. 


| Linnean Botanic “set 
| N. Y. June 1, 1830, 





The following observations are prepared by the Editor 
j;of the New England Farmer. For a large part of the 
| facts we are indebted to Phillips’ History of Vegetables, 
CABBAGE, 
| Dr R. James says, cabbage is agreeable to the 
| stomach, if it be eaten slightly boiled ; for after 
{thorough boiling it binds, and much more so if 
| twice boiled. We here cannot pass over the advice 
|of Bruyerinu, respecting the preparing cabbages 
| for the table. ‘1 must,’ says he, ‘ expose an error, 
which is no less common than pernicious, in pre- 
paring cabbage. Most people, in consequence of 
the ignorance of their cooks, eat it after it has 
| been long boiled, circumstance which does not 


Extract of a Letter from an eminent Horticulturist at Albany a little diminish both its grateful taste and saluta- 


ry qualities. But I observe, that those who have 
} a more polite and elegant turn, order their cabbage 
'to be slightly boiled, put into dishes, and seasoned 
with salt and oil; by which method they assume 
'a beautiful green color, become grateful to the 
|taste, and proper for keeping the body soluble, 
This circumstance ought not to be forgot by those 
| who are lovers of cabbage.’ 

| Simon Pauli tells us, that he knew a young 
‘girl, who, in the space of fourteen days had an 
‘incredible number of warts taken off one of her 
| hands, by anointing them with the juice of cabbage, 
| which was allowed to dry on them. 

| Jn the Economical Journal of France, the fol- 
\lowing method of guarding cabbages from the de- 
| predations of caterpillars, is stated to be infallible ; 
jand may, perhaps, be equally serviceable against 
those which infest other vegetables: 

Sow a belt of hemp seed round the borders of 
‘the ground when the cabbages are planted, and 
ialthough the neighborhood be infested with cat- 
erpillars, the space,inclosed by the hemp will be 
perfectly free, and not one of these vermin will 
approach it. 

BROCCOLI, 

We have known broconli preserved from the in- 
jury of the severest winters, by being taken out 
of the ground late in the autumn, and replanted 
in a slanting direction. This experiment was 





made in the year 1819, with such success, that 
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they all flowered in the following spring, although 
there was scarcely a single head out in all the ex- | 


. | 
tensive plantations at Fulliam, that survived the 


inclemency of that winter. 
CARROT. 

The French consider the carrotte violelte, (purple 
carrot) to be the sweetest of all the kinds ; but it 
is generally found to run to seed the year it is 
sown. 

The garden carrot delights in a warm, sandy or 
light soil, which should be dug deep, that the roots 
may better run down ; for if they meet with any 
obstruction, they grow forked. Carrots should not 
be sown on land that has been much dunged the 
same year, as it causes them to ke worm eaten, 
but when they are sown on fresh ground well pre- 
pared, a heavy crop may be expected. 


The seed should be sown on a calm day, as, 


from their light and feathery nature, it is impossi- 
ble to sow them regularly when the air is agitated : 
it is also a good practice to mix the seed with 
sand, in order that they may not adhere tegether 
in sowing. 

Mr Billing, an ingenious farmer in Norfolk, ob- 
tained from 20 and a half acres, 510 loads of car- 
rots, which he found equal in use and effect to 
1000 loads of turnips, or 300 loads ofhay. Some 
of them measured two feet in length and from 
twelve to fourteen inches round. Cows, sheep, 
hogs, and horses, become fond of this food ; and as 
they are greatly nourished by them, its culture 
may be worthy the attention of those farmers 
whose lands are suitable to its growth. 


EXTENT OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


So w de and so beneficially is the influence of 


the cotton-trade spread, that one individual in 
London pays annually from ten to twelve thou- 
sand pounds for the article of silver-gilt wire, 
which he prepares for the manufacturers of Paisley, 
to be woven in the corner of each demy of mus- 
lin, in imitation of the Indian custom. 

EGG PLANT. 

The French make great use of the fruit of the 
purple Egg Plant which they call dubergine, and 
which is as common as the love-apple in the veg- 
etable markets of Paris. Their favorite method 
of dressing them, is by taking out the seeds with 
a scoop, filling the cavity with sweet herbs, and 
then frying them whole. 


FENNEL. 


The whole of the plant of common fennel is | 


good in soup orbroth. Jt was formerly the prac- 
tice to boil fennel with all fish, and it never would 
have been discontinued, had its virtues been more 
generally known ; for it consumes the phlegmatig 
humor, with which most fish abound, and which 
greatly annoys many persons who 
boiled fish. Our fishmongers should at all times 
have a plentiful supply of this hardy and whole- 
some herb, every part of which agrees with the 
stomach. 

It is said, that the steam of the decoction of the 
fennel is an excellent cleanser for the eyes, and 
that it strengthens the sight, 7 

SUBTERRANEOUS WEAVERS. 

The fine muslins of the Fast Indies, formerly 
in such repute, were made by persons kept under 
ground, who were never allowed to see the light. 
Children were entombed from their infancy in 
vaults and caves under ground, in order to gratify 
the vanity of the wealthy with a finer thread than 
could be drawn by the eye that was blessed with 


| 


| 
| 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


the sight of day. The British East India Com- 


. . ! 
pany has suppressed this subterraneous weaving. 


The art is now happily lost, and no Christian can 
| wish its revival. 


| 


FLAX, 

There is an acc of the British parliament now 
‘in force, which forbids the steeping of flax in tiv- 
ers, or any waters where cattle are accustomed to 
| drink, as it is found to communicate a poison de- 
structive to the cattle which drink of it, and to the 
fish in such waters, 


} 
i 





| HEMP SOWN TO DESTROY INSECTS, 

Ifemp is said to possess a property which ren- 
ders it almost invaluable to the farmer as well as 
the gardener ; viz. that of driving away all insects 
that feed upon other vegetables, Jt is a common 
| practice in many parts of the Continent to sow a 
belt of hemp round their gardens, or any particu- 
lar spot where they wish to preserve their crops 
from the mischievous attacks of flies or caterpil 
| lars, 
| We would wish this experiment to be frequently 

made in turnip fields; for, should it succeed in 
| protecting those crops from the ravages of flies, 
,as well as the cabbages from the caterpillar, it 
would accomplish a most desirable end, 

Cowles, in’ his excellent History of Plants, noti- 
ces the virtues of hemp thus laconically: ¢ By 
this cordage, ships are guided, bells are rung, beds 
are corded, and rogues are kept in awe,’ 


| 
| 





COL. POWEL’S SALE. 

On Wednesday last, the sale of a part of this 
gentleman’s stock of improved Durham short horned 
Cattle, imported or bred by him, took place at 
Powelton on the Schuylkill. Before the appoint 
ed time of sale, the Jawn near the house was well 
filled with respectable visiters, who came either to 
admire or to purchase. Among the company we 
observed the Baron de Krudener, the Russian Am- 
bassador, Gen. Eaton, Secretary of War, the Hon, 
Mr Lloyd, of Mass. Dr Hosack and G. W. Feath- 
erstonehaugh, Esq. of N. Y. Mr Walcott, of Conn, 
Dr Chiscoe, of Va., several gentlemen from Md, 
and a number of other distinguished agricultural- 
ists from various other parts of the Union. 

The first cow offered was Volanto, a beautiful 
red and white, 5 years old, bred by J. Whitaker, 
Esq. a gentleman near Otley, Yorkshire, and im- 
ported by Col. Powel, in July, 1826, which was 
was sold to B. D. Perkins, Esq. for 305 dollars, 
The next cow, Annabella, 6 years old, light roan, 
was bred by Mr Booth in England, and imported 











| for 310 dolls. Stately, imported 1822, sold to W. 
| Painter for 365 dolls. Virginia, 9 years old, be- 
| 


gotten in England, from the stock of the celebra- | 
are fond of} teb J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. at Yorkshire, sold to | 


WwW. Wright, for 240 dolls. 


Marcia, a heifer of 7 


mas Rotch, Esq. for 240 dolls. Zenobia, a beau- 
hogs red cow, 7 years old, imported by Col. Pow- 
;el in 1828, bred by W. Woodhouse, sold to D. 





Thomas of Maryland, for 410 dolls. Sarah, 6 
years old, imported last year, was also bought by 
|D. Thomas at the same price. Nine other cows 
'were sold to Messrs Dager Freeman, Perkins, 
| Mitchell, Sharp, 8. Allen, C. Barnets, J. P. Thomp- 
/son, and W. Elmer, at various prices, ranging from 
201 dolls. the lowest, to 330 dolls. the highest. 
| Five fine bulls were also sold; the first, Bolivar, 5 
| years old, red and white, bred in England by W. 
| Whitaker, and imported by Col, Powel, in 1826 


with the foregoing, sold to W. H. Freeman, Esq. | 


months, by B, Malcolm, and Stately, sold to Tho- 








| was purchased by B. Chew, Esq. for 405 dollars. 
Tecumseh, 2 years old, bred by Col. Powel, from 
|B. Maleolm & D. Desdemona, was purchased by 
| D. Thomas, for 510 dolls, Diego, 12 months old, 
| purchased by M. Eyre, Esq. for 300 dolls; Orlan- 
,do, 11 months, purchased by J. P. Thompson, 
| Esq. for 300 dolls; Memnon, 3 years old, red and 
| white, bred by Mr Whitaker, in England, import- 
| ed in 1827, purchased by Mr Briscoe, for 405 dolls.; 
Romp, a bull calf by Tecumseh, 6 days old, was 
| purchased by B. D. Pickering, Esq. for 110 dolls., 
and Gipsey, a heifer, 9 months old, was purchased 
| by D. Eliner, for 200 dolls. 

Thus we find out of the above list, that 2 bulls 
and 3 cows sold together for 1735 dollars! And 
deducting two only from the total sale, viz : York- 
shire Belle, a cow, which was sold with a know- 
ledge and understanding of its being disordered, 
for 151 dollars, and the six days’ old calf above 
mentioned, the sale of the remaining 21 head will 
average 320 dollars each.— Philad. U. S, Gaz. 

RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 

Mr Thomas Earle of Philadelphia, has just 
published an octavo, being, ‘A ‘Treatise on Rail 
Roads and Internal Communications, compiled 
from the best and latest authorities, with original 
suggestions and remarks,’ 

In his eighth and ninth chapters, Mr Earle gives 
an account of the rail roads and canals in the U, 
States. From his statements it appears that there 
are about 1343 miles of canal and other artificial 
navigation completed, 1284 in progress, and 408 
projected, 

Of rail roads, 44 miles have been completed, 
A422 are in progress, and 697 projected. 

In the whole of New England, the extent of ar- 
tificial navigation completed, is 72 miles, in pro- 
gress 117 miles, most, if not all of which is by 
this time completed. 

In New York, the extent of the finished canals 
is 564 miles ; projected, 18 miles. 

In New Jersey, the Morris canal, 100 miles in 
length, is said to be nearly finished. The Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal which bas been projected, 
will be 30 miles long, 

Mr Earle estimates the extent of canal and oth- 
er artificial navigation completed in Pennsylvania, 
to be 480 miles; in progress, 250; projected, 368 
miles. Total, 1098 miles. 

A rail road three miles long has been completed 
in Massachusetts. Thirteen miles of the Balti- 
; more and Ohio rail road are completed. The re- 
sidue of the 44 miles of finished rail road is in 
Pennsylvania. 

The principal rail roads that have been project- 
ed, are the Baltimore roads to the Ohio and the 
| Susquehanna ; roads from Boston to Brattleboro’ 
in Vermont, to Albany, and to Providence ; from 
| Albany to Schenectady ; from Camden to Amboy ; 


- + 
‘from Neweastle to Frenchtown ; from Charleston 


\to Hamburg; from Lexington to Louisville, 


| Finished rail roads in Pennsylvania, 28 miles. 
Rail roads begun but not completed, 72 miles. 











7 
| 
which is not given, 128 miles, Total, 228 miles. 
| Add this to the 1098 miles of canal, and we have 
jhave a total of 1326 miles of internal improve- 
| ment, made, being made, or about being made in 
| Pennsylvania, 








The culture of silk was first commenced in 8. 
Carolina as far back as 1802. It is now much 
extended. 





Rail roads projected, besides those the leneth of 
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From the Taunton Advocate. 
WHITE MULBERRY TREES 

Messrs Danrorru anp Tuurser—As the 
attention of the public has been much engaged 
on the subject of propagating White Mulberry 
tregs, and the rearing of Silk Worms for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing silk, I wish to suggest to 
the Bristol County Agricultural Society, through 
the medium of your useful paper, the propriety of 
offering a premium for the best mulberry nursery, 
which shall contain not less than one thousand or 
even two thousand trees—not less than one or two 
years old. A premium might be proposed for the 
greatest number of trees whether in orchard form 
or not; also for the best orchard, containing not 
less than one hundred mulberry trees, not less 
than five years old. A premium of ten or fifteen 
dollars I think would turn the attention of farm- 
ers to this subject, and in a few years they would 
have as many mulberry trees in a course of cul- 
tivation as would be needed for the purpose of 
nicking silk. Why I suggest the above is, because 
the Society offered a very liberal premium last 
year, but made no distinction in regard to age, or 
whether they should be transplanted from the 
nursery or not. 
been awarded to any one, although there are per- 
sons in the couuty who have commenced the cul- 
tivation of mulberry trees in good earnest. 

The white mulberry tree grows well cn almost 
any barren waste land, and does not impoverish it 
as many trees do, on account of their sucking 
their nourishment considerably below the surface 
of the earth. I believe mulberry trees, if not 
planted too close together, will greatly benefit and 
improve light sandy pasturage. I should suppose 
this consideration alone would induce more to 
plant them than what have as yet undertaken it ; 
but when we consider the importance of the tree 
for feeding the silk worm, and the profit that will 
arise from silk making,if properly managed, I 
should think that every person who has an acre 
of poor land that will hardly produce five-finger 
vines, would plant it to mulberry trees—as worms 
fed on foliage from trees grown on dry high land 
make superior silk to those fed on wet rich land. 

A Frienp to ImpRoveMENTs, 











TREES. 

Among the duties which the present generation 
owes to that which is to follow, are the establish- 
ment of schools and the setting out of trees. 
shall urge the former upon our contemporaries at 
suitable seasons—to promote the performance of 
the latter duty, we copy the following from tie 
Boston Palladium, and earnestly request thereto 
the attention of readers in town and country,—U, 
S. Gazette. 

There are trees in every American forest, that 
are seldom transplanted into cultivated grounds, 
which, if they were exotics, would be cultivated 
with great expense and care. The Sassafras is 
almost unknown in gardens, and yet, in shape, 
deep glossy green of the leaf, and aromatic quali- 
ties, it is not inferior to the orange, and has, more- 
over, the advantage, in being of more rapid growth. 
It is of a growth nearly as rapid as the Lombardy 
poplar, which, after a forced popularity, is now 
deemed the meanest of all trees—yet who can find 
a grove of Sassafras, while there are so many 
tasteless avenues of poplar. But itis a trait in 
our patriotism to favor foreign productions and ne- 
glect better that we have at home. 


I believe the premium has not | 


We | 
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ANCIENT RELIC. 


Considerable curiosity was excited in this city on Fri- 





The principle extends wider than to include | 
trees—we dare not admire or praise a book, till it 
has been praised in Europe, _day last, by the accidental discovery of a grave stone, by 

Another neglected tree or shrub is the Sumach, | the workmen employed in digging about the underpinning 
a beautiful plant in shape, leaf and berry—in sum- | of the Old State House, bearing the following inseription : 
mer, the leafis green and waves upon its peculiar | 
stem, well contrasted with its crimson berries— | 
when the first breath of Autumn comes, the whole | 
bush is of a golor without parallel. | wre [broken off} 1658.’ 

The Maple, the Ash, and the Spoonwood, (we | [On the other,] 
know no other naine for the last) must be sought ‘HEAR SLEAPS THAT BLESED ONE, WHOES LIFE 
in forests, for seldom is a good specimen of them| GP HELP US ALL TO LIVE THAT so WHEN TIEM 
found near the habitation of men. The hickory Se ee ee ee 

. ‘ & “? WE EVER MAY BE HAPPY 
(and it may surely be praised without connexion WITH BLESED WILLIAM PADDY.’ 
with pobitics) is, when growing in a field and throw-_ 
oo horizontal branches, one of the most im- | the Commercial Gaz., ‘were also taken up by the work- 
posing of trees: the bush has a rough and even} 
rugged look, that is rather becoming by the side of 
the slender twigs and smooth laurel-like leaf. 
There are many other trees, shrubs, and vines, | Me Paddy's" oe he list of free in Ply 
that are transplanted to Europe and cultivated for | Avion Sdn geet capac neat ese ange amen 
their beauty, which no one thinks worthy of care | are “3 — “0 en cha eg oe 
at home.—That which is familiar is not prized, In Davis New England Memorial, under date of 1658, 
= i jafter mentioning the death of ‘one John Phillips by 
HINTS TO AMERICAN FARMERS. | thunder and lightning, the records proceed as follows.—B. 

It has frequently been remarked, that the ex-| ~ 4 te i ~ased G 
portation it Cee Oa any ae the ht Pregenis “aq sera woe "ted “aged pet 
tinued, must tend to exhaust the soil. unless some 4 : om tly : ed . agit - . . pone Sa eg 

: saps. D. a precious servant of Christ, endued with a meek 
articles capable of being converted into manure, | and quiet spirit, of a courteous behavior to all 
are introduced to compensate for the injury, Many | men, and was very careful to nourish an intimate 
parts of the North of Africa, and of Asia Minor,!¢ommunion with God, He was instrumental in 
which formerly supplied large quantities of corn | his place for common good, both in church, (being 
to Europe, have since become deserts. Perhaps | sometimes by office a deacon of the church of Pli- 
one of the chief causes of the progress, we (the | mouth) and in other respects very officious, as oc- 
English) have made in agriculture, and of the su- ‘ecasion did require. He having a great temporal 
perior productiveness of our fields, has arisen | estate, was occasioned thereby to have abundance 
from our exporting but few, and importing many, | of business upon him, but when he was to put off 


[On one side,] 


“HEAR LYETH THE BODY OF: 
AGED 58 YEARS: DEPARTED 


MR WILLIAM PADDY, 
THIs LIFE AUGUST 


‘A number of human bones, and pieces of coffin,’ says 


men, and it is supposed, that during the day, eight or ten 
| thousand persons came into State-street, toexamine them.’ 
| In the Historical Extracts, MS. 105, mention is made that 











of the articles which are capable, when decom- 
posed, of becoming manure, and being applied to 
renovate the soil, as much or more as it is exhaust- 
ed by cropping.—Jacobs on the Corn Trade. 


Canal tolls.—Several of the western, New York, 
papers take exception to the recent advance made 
in the canal tolls by the commissioners. 


measure, as one that will injure the trade on the 
Erie Canal and benefit the Welland. Ic is stated, 
also, that much of the produce of the West wil. 
find its way to Montreal market instead of New 
York, 


-Vova Scotia.—In the Legislature of Nova Sco- 
tia, Mr Morton has suggested a grant of from $16,- 
000 to $20,000, to encourage Agriculture by boun- 


Several | 
public meetings have been held deprecating the} 


|his earthly tabernacle, he laid aside all his earthly 
‘incumbrances and occasions, even as one would 
‘have taken off a garment, and laid it down; and 
| without any trouble of spirit, on that behalf, pre- 
pared himself for his journey to the éverlasting 
| mansions, prepared for him by his Lord and Mas- 
‘ter in the highest heavens, whereof he was well 
assured ; as to the like effect he spake to Mr Nor- 
ton, near unto the period of his life ; and so falling 
asleep in the Lord, he was buried at Boston, with 
,honor and great lamentation, in the year and 
month above mentioned, 

‘One who was well acquainted with his worth 
and gracious endowments presented this following, 
‘as a testimonial of his good respects for him, 


| W eep not dear wife, children, nor dear friends, 
| I live a life of joys that never ends, 


ties on the packing and curing of Beef and Pork,| 1, ove God, and fear him to end of your days: 


improvement of Stock, erection of Oat Mills, &c. 





Cure for the Dysentery.—It is probably not so 
generally known as it should be that Boiled Milk, 
thickened with flour, and taken in the first stages 
of Dysentery, is, in all common cases, an invalua- 
ble remedy. Boiled milk without flour is too 
harsh. 


IrishCourts.—Mr O’Connell, at a public dinner 
in Cork, thus describes some Irish judicial pro- 


ceedings. ‘ At the present assizes, during the trial | 
of a man for felony, the judge on the bench was 


asleep; let any man petition on the subject, and 
I will prove it. Tam a freeman and should not 


L ive unto him, but die to sin always. 

I n heavenly place of bliss my soul doth rest, 
A mong the saints and angels I am blest ; 

M uch better here than in the world at best. 


P raising my God is now my great employ, 

A bove such troubles as did me annoy. 

D id but my friends know what I here possess, 
D oubtless it would cause them to mourn the less 








Y our souls with mine ere long shall meet in bliss.’ 
* Mr William Paddy, who had been a distinguished per- 
son in the colony, whose name stood at the head of the 


| first list of deputies from the town of Plymouth chosen in 


1639, and who was also a deacon of the church, a man of 
courteous manners and great wealth, died at Boston in 


like to violate the law ; but on this very trial the} 1658, to which place he had removed in 1651. 


attorney was examining three witnesses at the same 
time ; one of the jury was reading, and three of 
them cheapening plums with a fruit girl.’ 


The making of the Rail Road from Charleston, 
S.C. is prosecuted with spirit, 


se me PT nih hehe 
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DISEASES OF HORSES. } 
;Coutinued.] | 


DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

Occasionally a WovuNp isinflicted by a passion- | 
ate or careless servant. ‘The eye itse! is rarely | 
injured. It is placed on amass of fat, and it 
turns most readily, and the prong of the fork glan- | 
ces off; but the substance around the eye may be | 
deeply wounded, and very considerable inflamma- | 
tion may ensue. This should be abated by poulti-! 
ces, and bleeding, and physic ; but no probe sheuld | 
be used, under the foolish idea of ascertaining 
the depth of the wound, for, from the constant 
motion of the eye, itis almost impossible to pass 
the probe into the original wound, and the ef-| 
fort to accomplish it will give a great deal of pain, 
and increase the inflammation. 

The horse has occasionally a scaly erupiion on | 
the edges of the eyelids, atrended with great iteh- 
ing, in the effort to allay which, by rubbing the 
part the eye may be blemished. ‘The nitrated 
ointinent of quicksilver, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of lard, may be slightly rubbed on the edge: 
of the lids with considerable good effect. 

Warts are sometimes attached to the edges of 
the lids, and are a source of great irritation. 
When rubbed they bleed, and the common opin- 
ion is true that they are propagated by the blood. 
They may be taken off with a sharp pair of scis- 
sors, and their roots touched with the lunar caus- 
tic, 

The Haw may be thickened, and project on 
the fore part of the eye. " The eye is drawn back 
by the retractor muscle to relieve it from the pain- 
ful influence of the light; and the haw being thus 
pushed forward, and thickened, and the neigh- 
boring parts thickened, is unable to retract. Cool- 
ing applications, and bleeding and physic, will ge- 
nerally set all right. The farrier who talks of 
cutting out this important organ must be exceed- 
ingly ignorant. 

Ina very few instances long continued inflam. 
mation of the haw is followed by ulceration and 
eating away of the cartilage. If the Goulard 
lotion, and that succeeded by the white vitriol, fail 
to abate the inflamination or to retract the part, it 
may be necessary to extirpate it. The horse must 
be cast, and the aid of a veterinary surgeon is in- 
dispensable, for he alone can determine how much 
of the neighboring membranes must likewise be 
removed, 





a 





COMMON INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE, 

The Common Inflammation is generally sudden 
in its attack. ‘The lids will be found swelled, the 
eyes partially closed, with some weeping. The 
inside of the lid will be red, some red streaks 
visible on the white of the eye, and the cornea 
slightly dim, This is usually ‘connected witi 
some degree of catarrh or cold ; but itis as often 
unaccompanied by this, and depends on external 
irritation, as a blow, or the presence of a bit of 
hay-seed or oat-husk within the lid, and towards 
the outer corner where the haw cannot reach it : 
therefore the lids should always be carefully ex- 
amined as to this possible source of the complaint. 
The health of the animal is generally not at all af- 
fected ; he feeds well, and performs his work with 
his usual spirit. Cooling applications to the eye, 
as the Goulard’s Extract in the proportion of a 
drachm, or half an ounce of the tincture of opium, 








to a pint of water, with mash diet, and gentle phy- 








sic, will usually get rid of this; or the inflamma- age must be regarded with much suspicion, It 


tion will subside without medical treatment. 


SPECIFIC OPHTHALMIA, OR MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Should three or four days pass, and the inflam- 
mation not be abated, we may begin to suspect 
that it is the true Ophthalmia, especially ifthe eye 
be very impatient of light, and the cornea be con- 
siderably clouded: the aqueous humor then often 
loses its transparency, even the iris changes its 
color, and the pupil is exceedingly contracted. 
We have now an obstinate disease to combat, 


and one which will generally maintain its ground : 


in spite of all our efforts, For three, or four, or 
five weeks, the inflammation will remain undi- 
minished, or if it aj pear to yield on one day, it 
will return with redoubled violence on the next, 
At length, and often unconnected with any of the 


means we have been using, the eye begins to bear | 


the light, the redness on the membrane of the 
lid and the white of the eye somewhat suddenly 
disappears, the cornea clears up, and the only ves- 
lige of disease which remains is a slight thicken- 
ing of the lids, and ajarent uneasiness when ex- 
posed to a very strong fight. 


If we imagine that we have got rid of the disease | 


we shall be sadly disappointed, for in the course 
of six weeks or two months, either the same eye 
undergoes a second and similar attack, or the other 
eye becomes affected. All again seems to pass 
over, except that the eye is not so perfectly restor- 
ed, and a slight, deeply seated cloudiness begins 
to appear; and after repeated attacks, and alter- 
nations of disease from eye to eye, the affair ter- 
minates in opacity of the lens or its czpsule, atten- 
ded with perfect blindness either of one eye or 
beth. This affection was formerly known by the 
name of moon-blindness, from its periodical return, 
and some supposed influence of the moon. That 
planet, however, has not, and cannot have any- 
thing to do with it. 

What is the practitioner doing all this while? 
He is an anxious and busy, but almost powerless 
spectator, Ile foments the eyes with warm water, 
or applies cold lotions with the extract of lead or 
opium, or poultices to which these drugs may be 
added; he bleeds, not from the temporal artery, 
for that does not supply the orbit of the eye, but 
from the angular vein at the inner corner of the 
eye, or by searifying the lining of the lid, or by 
subtracting a considerable quantity of blood from 
the jugular, The scarifying of the lids, which 
may be easily accomplished without atwiteh by 
exposing the inside of the lids, and drawing a 


keen lancet slightly over it, is the most effectual | 


of all ways to abate inflammation, for we are then 
immediately unloading the distended vessels. He 
places his setons in the cheek, or his rowels under 
the jaw; and he keeps the animal low, and phy- 
sics, or gives fever medicine (digitalis, nitre, and 
emetic tartar); or, as some have done, considering 
it as a constitutional disease, administers the cor- 
rosive sublimate daily in doses of a scruple, The 
disease, however, ebbs and flows, retreats and at- 
tacks, until it reaches its natural termination, blind- 
ness of one or both eyes. 

The horse is more subject to this disease from 
the age of four to six years than at any other pe- 
riod. He has then completed his growth: he is 
full of blood, and liable to inflammatory com- 
plaints, and the eye is the organ attacked from a 
peculiar predisposition in it to inflammation, the 
nature or cause of which cannot be explained. 
Every affection of the eye appearing about this 


is a common opinion that black horses are more 
| subject to blindness than others. We have con- 
|siderable doubt about this, or rather we believe 
that color has no influence either in producing or 
aggravating ihe disease. 
| As this malady so frequently destroys the sight, 
and there are certain periods when the inflamma- 
tion has seemingly subsided, and the inexperienc- 
'ed person would be deceived into the belief that 
all danger is at an end, the eye should be most 
carefully examined at the time of purchase, and 
the examiner should be fully aware of all the mi- 
nute indications of previous or approaching dis- 
ease. They are a slight thickening of the lids, 
or puckering towards the inner corner of the eye, 
\a difference in the apparent size of the eyes; a 
‘cloudiness, although perhaps scarcely perceptible, 
of the surface of the cornea, or more deeply seat- 
ed, or a hazy circle round its edge; a gloominess 
of the eye generally, and dulness of the iris ; or 
a minute, faint, dusky spot in the centre, with or 
without little fibres or lines. diverging from it. 
The cause of this inflammation is undoubtedly 
a strong predisposition to it in the eye of the horse, 
but assisted by the heated and poisoned air of 
many stables. Some of our readers whose stables 
are not too air-tight, see frequently a great deal of 
this disease ; but if they knew its ravages where 
several horses are crowded together, and scarcely 
a breath of air admitted, they would deem them- 
selves comparatively fortunate. The heated air 
has much to do with the production of the dis- 
ease ;—the poisoned air a great deal more ; for 
every one must have observed, on entering a close 
stable early in the morning, strong fumes of harts- 
horn, which were painful to his eyes and caused 
them to water. What must be the constant ac- 
tion of this on the eyes of the horse? The dung 
of the horse, and the litter of the stables, when 
becoming putrid, give out fumes of volatile alkali 
or hartshorn; but besides this, the urine of the 
horse, fur some purpose unknown to us, possibly 
to teach us to take better care of this useful ser- 
vant, begins very soon after it is voided to give 
out an immense quantity of this pungent gas. If 
we are scarcely able to bear it when we stand in 
the stable for only a few minutes, we need not 
wonder at the prevalence of inflammation in the 
eye of the stabled horse, nor at the difficulty of 
abating inflammation while the eye continues to 
be exposed to such painful excitement. Stables 
are now much better ventilated than they used to 
ibe, and this disease is not so prevalent as it was 





| fifty years ago. 
| The farmer may not be aware of another cause 
of this disease, to which his horse is more par- 
ticularly exposed, viz. confinement in a dark sta- 
jble. Many stables in the country have no glazed 
| windows, but there is a flap which is open for a 
few hours in the day, or while the carter is em- 
ployed in the stable, and when that is shut down 
| almost total darkness prevails. Let our reader 
‘consider what are his sensations when he sudden- 
ly emerges from a dark room into the full glare of 
light; he is dazzled and bewildered, and some 
| time passes before his vision is distinct. Let this 
| be repeated several times in the day, and what 
| will be the consequence? The sight will be dis- 
ordered, and the eye irreparably injured. Then 
|let him think of his poor horse, who often stum- 
| bles and starts through no fault of his own, al- 
though he is corrected for so doing, but because 
his eyes are necessarily weakened by these sudden 
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transitions, and disposed to take on this sad inflam- | ‘tact with the body, ‘actually encleeed him, and | 
mation with all its fatal results, | struck the wall with tremendous force, one horn 
lon each side of the terrified gentleman ! 
SNUFF-TAKING. bull, hurt by the reaction, ran quickly off without 
If any mode of taking tobacco be more objec- | inflicting i injury. So violent had been the blow 
tionable than another, we should certainly deem it | given, that the horns were considerably injured. 
to we in the form of snuff, when taken in an im- | ae eure. 
moderate degree. Under these circumstances it! ‘ Drink a Little? — ‘ Drink no longer water, but 
is apt to derange the-stomach so as to bring on use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine 
By constant use, the stimulus of snuff is often infirmities.’ 
lost, it diminishes gradually until it be no longer; The fo!lowing ancedote is a good illustration of 
felt. It igthen that we would ask what pleasure | Paul’s advice to Timothy. Professor S. while 
or benefit can be derived from uselessly attempt- | giving an exegetical lecture upon the epistles of 
ing to irritate a callous surface. It is then that | Timothy, came to the verse here quote od. The 
souff- taking may truly be called a beastly habit.| students imagined” that considerable ingenuity 
The immediate effect of a pinch of snuff, in quick-| would be requisite to explain the text so far as to 
ening the imagination, is like that of a glass of avoid collision with the tempersnce measures, 
spirituous liquor in giving cheerfulness ; it is false ‘ The professor, after the verse was read, observed 
fire in both; it is most perceived by those who are in substance as follows :—‘ What a remarkably 
less accustomed to these things ; and use wears it| | temperate young man Timothy was, that it should 
off. Those who are habituated to snuff, feel no | require the authority of an inspired apostle to in- 
such effect from it; and for the rest, all that de-| ‘duce him to drink water no longer, but to use a 
serves consideration is, that we are sure, by this, | little wine even when his health required it! 
snuff may effect the brain, {In some persons its) Very few at the present day are so scrupulous as 
excessive use evidently blunts the apprehension, | it regards drinking wine.’ 
and by a long course brings on a condition of ab- How little reason have the friends of strong 
solute stupidity, a torpor of the faculties, and, as| drink to quote this advice of Paul to Timothy, 
it were, a lethargy of the mind. To be brief, the | while propping up their sinking cause !—Black 
miserable consequences brought on by a long and | River Gazette. 
habitual course of inveterate snuff-taking are only ine 
to be obviated by relinquishing the custom.— Improvements in the manufacture of sugar from 


From a little work entitled Health without Physic. the beet root, in France, are in constant progress ; 





disease. 





The | 


Millet. —This grain appears likely to become as 


and it appears probable that in a few years, those 
countries of Europe in which high duties are 
eharged on imported sugars, will manufacture for 


fashionable as it is useful among farmers. A 
southern paper gives the following as the product 
of its cultivation onone acre, viz. Three tons of 
hay, and 304 bushels of clean seed. ‘The seed 
when manufactured into flour makes a cake more 
wholesome and equally palatable with buck 


themselves nearly all that is wanted. A pardgraph 
taken from an English paper, states that ‘a man- 
ufacturer of sugar from beet root, at Telloy Pas 
de Calais, has discovered a most economical pro- 
cess for refining that article, At the trifling ex- 
wheat.’ Jt may be sown from the first of May to | pense of one sous, fifty pounds of sugar may, with 
the first of July. Quantity of seed about one | very little more labor than by the common meth- 
bushel to the acre. Col. Powel, of Pennsylvania, | 0d, be obtained much richer in crystals, free from 
says ‘ Millet succeeds best on light land, and re- all disagreeable sme ll, and of unequalled white- 
quires as much strength of soil as oats. I have | ness.’ 
not seen either in Europe or America, any green 
crop which so largely rewards accurate tillage and 
plentiful supplies of manure. I have sown it from , om 
, : |Of parsnips.—The product per acre 
the first of May to the 20th of June, and have in- | Y e 
: : |pounds, or near 20 tons, Some of the roots are | 
variably obtained more fodder than could have 16 inches in diameter. The farmers of Guernsey | 
oso ° “nes 2r. 2 s 
been had from any grass under similar circumstan- : : 
; ele . prefer this plant to the carrot, 
ces.’ In another communication he says, ‘ Millet | ,,, ; . 
i . | They fatten hogs and cattle with parsnips 
should never ke grown upon land which is notin|—. <br 
ii . give them to their milch-cows and horses. 
good condition and very fine tilth. The seeds should | © : : “ye 
. : root fermented furnishes also a kind of wine. 
be lightly covered by a harrow with wooden teeth 
and after rolled. Of thirty acres upon which my 
last crop was grown, I tried various experiments, 
The field which was the most lightly harrowed 
was the most productive. Iam led to believe 
however necessary the harrow is in all cases, to 
properly cover the seeds, yet in few is it used with 
sufficient care, or in a fit shape.—Excepting win- 
ter grains 1 know no seeds which are not, I think 
usually too deeply buried.’ 








Parsnips.—The British island of Guernsey, 
near the coast of France, is famous for the culture 


, and 


This | 


Wings of ‘Insects. —The transparent wings of | 
certain insects are so attenuated in their structure | 
that 50,000 of them placed over each other would 
not form a pile a quarter of an inch in height.— 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, 


From a Baltimore paper. 


BREAKING HORSES. 
I have pursued for many years the following 
plan for breaking horses. 





A providential escape was lately made by a 
respectable old gentleman in Perth (Scotland,) who 
had placed lhimself in the way of an enraged bull, 
which was ranging through the streets, The gen- 
tleman placed himself against a wall, in hopes 
that it might pass without giving him any moles- 
tation. ‘The animal, however, made a furious on- 
set, but fortunately it was possessed of enormous- 
ly large horns, which, instead of coming in con- 


ing bit is put on with two reins, a broad surcingle 
is buckled round the animal, and a crupper attach- 
ed to the surcingle ; and the colt checked or reined 
up as a horse should be in a carriage. He is then 
turned out in a lot or yard for several hours, for 
several days in succession, This taines and sub- 
dues them greatly in a very short time. About 





is 44,000) 


turnip, and potato. | 


The colt is taken be-| 
tween three and four years old generally, a mouth- | 


the fourth dag, the eninal | is led into a field where 
| there is light ploughing to be done, and attached 
toa plough by the side of a gentle, true horse ; the 
,colt is led up and down by a careful and resolute 
hand, and another at the stilts of the plough ; the 
plough is not at first permitted to enter the ground, 

but after walking a short time is gradually entered, 

and the animal is thus by degrees accustomed to 
ithe draught. When symptoms of fatigue are man- 
ifested, it is taken out and led tothe stable. After 
la few spells of work in this way, the colt, after 

being taken from the plough, may then be mount- 
Jed without difficulty and rode home to the stable. 
I have broken many without the least degree of 
difficulty, not having to lead them five minutes. 
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HEALTH PRESE RV ING p RE C: AUTIONS 

Decayed and rotting vegetables, particularly 
cabbages, beef-brine, pork-brine suffered to stand 
too long, and other similar substances in cellars 
&c, are often the unsuspected causes of diseases. 
Every housekeeper particulariy at this time of 
the year should carefully inspect his premises, 
and see that nothing noisome or offensive is left 
to pollute the atmosphere in and near his resi- 
dence. The carcases of dead lambs, cats, &c, in- 
stead of being suffered to poison the atmosphere, 
and introduce disease and death into the family 
of the farmer, should be covered with five or six 
times their bulk of soil, and suffered to remain for 
|a few months. In this way their decomposition 
will impregnate the soil with matter, which though 
nauseous and pestilential to animals is food for 
vegetables, 








MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR MANURE. 
It will be well to mix the soil with which such 
carcases are covered with about one part of lime 
jto five or six of earth; and at the time of its 


/removal also to mix a little more quicklime with 


it to prevent the disagreeable effluvia which may 
arise without such precaution, 

Not only the carcases of animals, but stable and 
barn yard manure is rendered of little value by 
long exposure to the air, sun and wet weather.— 
| Every moment of such exposure robs it of some 
| part of its fertilizing principles as well as con- 


| taminates the atmosphere. ‘He who is within 
|the scent of a dung-hill,” says the celebrated 


Arthur Young. ‘ smells that which his crop would 
‘have eaten if he would have permitted it. In- 
'stead of manuring the land he manures the at- 
| mosphere ; and before his dung-hill is finished he 
has manared another parish, perhaps another 
‘county.’ Fresh manure should be kept as care- 
| fully from sun and rain as grass which is cut for 
hay. When cattle have been yarded over night 
it will be well to throw their manure into heaps, 
and cover them with soil previously prepared for 
that purpose. 

| The author of * Letters of Agricola’ says, Earth 
is a powerful absorber of all the gasses which 
arise from putrefaction, Put a layer of common 
soil along the top of a fermenting dung-hill, from 
twelve to eighteen inches thick and allow it to 
remain there while the process is carrying on with 
activity, and afterwards separate it carefully from 
the heap, and it will have been impregnated with 
the most fertilizing virtues, ‘The composts, which 
of late have attracted so universal attention, and 
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occupied so large a space in all agricultural pub- 
lications originated in the discovery of this absorb- 
ing power of the earth, and ia the application of} 
it to the most beneficial purposes, A skilful agri- 
culturist would no more think of allowing a vio- 
lent fermentation to bé going on in his dung-hill, 
unmixed with earth or other matter, to fix and 
secure the gaseous aliments, than the distiller 
would suffer his apparatus to be set at work with- 
out surmounting his still with the worm to cool 
and condense the rarefied spirits, which ascend in| 
evaporation. In both the most precious matter 
is that which assumes the eriform state; and to 
behold it escaping with unconcerned indifference, 
is a demonstration of the most profound igno- 
rance. 


CHLORIDES OF SODA AND LIME. 
We received some time since, a pamphlet of 32 
pages, 8vo, entitled Instructions and Observations 
concerning the use of the Chlorides of Soda and 








sanative properties have not been, and scarcely and tobe decidedly superior to the former, possess- 
can be overrated. The chloride of soda possesses ing a richer flavor, of larger size, darker color, 
some advantages over that of lime. It isa more and ripening earlier, 

effectual extinguisher of effluvia from animal sub- | Strawberries.—Fine specimens of the Royal Sear- 
stances, and has nothing offensive in its own odor, | let and Mulberry were exhibited by Mr Toohey, 
|from the garden of Mrs Gore, and a box of the 


INSECTS. - . : 
- aaa : . | Roseberry Strawberry super ° 
Our friend, the Editor of the Newburyport He- | ee Seen paper ogee d pol 





: : , ; “| Newhall of Dorchester. 
rald, has forwarded for our inspection some insects | 


/not apprehended the real offenders. 








Lime, By A.G, Laearraque. Translated by Ja- 
cos Porter, Member of the American Antiquarian 
Society, the American Geological Society, &c, §c. 


The subject of this treatise is of more impor- 
tance than any other of a temporal nature, to 
which the attention of the philanthropist can be 
directed. Life and health are almost or quite 
as much dependent on the air we breathe as or 
the food we eat; and if our lungs are annoyed 
with poisonous exhalations, no attention to ali- 
ment, medicine or exercise can be of much avail 
in preserving a sound mind in a sound body ; or 
that condition without which life is little better 
than a protracted disease. 

M. Labarraque states that ‘after three years of 
uninterrupted success among the sick, proved by 
the observations published in the various scientific 
journals, and, especially, after a considerable 
number of experiments on animal matters in a 
state of putrefaction, the Royal Institute of France 
proclaimed in their turn the beneficial effects of 
the application of the chlorides of lime and soda, 
by decreeing me a first prize, at their public sit- 
ting, June 26, 1825.’ 

Then follows a resolve of the Prefect of Po- 
lice, that there shall be a disinfecting apparatus 
of the invention of Mr Labarraque at La Morgue, 
[the place where the bodies of suicides and 
others who have died from casualties, are deposi- 
ted to be claimed by their friends,} and with the 
commission of police. We are then presented 
with instructions for the uses of these liquids, 
when ‘taking up and inspecting a corpse,’—for 
the ‘disinfection of vaults,” &c. And Mr Labar- 





raque remarks that ‘the chloride of soda will be! 
of very great utility in purifying and disinfecting | 
unwholesome stables, and those that have been | 
occupied by sick horses,’ and then proceeds to 
give instructions with regard to the use of the 
chloride. These are minute and too long for 
this notice. 
We are happy to perceive that the chloride of 
soda is sold wholesale and retail, by Lowe and 
tcep, Druggists, No. 111, State-street, Boston. 
‘Lhis article which they furnish has been examined 
and recommended by Dr Wessrer, Erving Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, in Harvard University, A. A. 
Haves of the Roxbury labaratory, and Dr Jerome 
V. C. Smira, Superintendent of the Quarantine 
Ground, Boston Harbor. From some trials of its 
efficacy, which have come within our observation 
we are led to conclude that its disinfecting and 





caught by a Mr C. Salisbury, who says that ‘ they 
deposit their eggs in June in the plums or apples,’ 
&c. We believe, however, that Mr Salisbury has 
The insects 
which we received resemble a species of fly, which 
we have often seen hovering about the beads of 
horses, in warm weather, They came to us, how- 
ever, in such a crushed and mutilated state, that it 
is not possible to describe their characteristic traits 
with any precision. They appear to be Diptera, 
or possessed of two wings, which are naked and 
transparent, with long legs and antenna, or feel- 
ers. But the Curculio, or insect which is so inju- 
rious to our fruits, and for the extirpation of which, 
premiums have been proposed, is a genus of in- 
sects belonging to the coleoptera, or beetle order. 
‘The manner, says Dr Tilton, ‘in which this in- 
sect injures and destroys our fruits, is by its mode 
of propagation. Early in spring, about the time 
when the fruit trees are in blossom, the curculions 
ascend in swarms from the earth, crawl up the 
trees, aud as the several fruits advance, they punc- 
ture the rind or skin, with their pointed rostra, and 
deposit their embrios in the wounds thus inflicted, 
The maggot thus bedded in the fruit, preys upon 
its pulp and juices, until, in most instances, the 
fruit perishes, falls to the ground, and the insect 
escaping from so unsafe a residence, makes a sure 
retreat into the earth: whiere, like other beetles, it 
remains in the form of a grub or worm, during 
the winter, ready to be metamorphosed into a bug 
or beetle, as the spring advances. Thus every 
tree furnishes its own enemy; for although these 
hugs have manifestly the capacity of flying, they 
appear very reluctant in the use of their wings; 
and perhaps never employ them but when neces- 
sity compels them to migrate. It isa fact that 
two trees of the same kind may stand in the near- 
est possible neighborhood, not to touch each other, 
the one have its fruit destroyed by the curculio, 
and the other remain uninjured, merely from con- 
tingent circumstances, Which prevent the insects 
from crawling up the one while they are uninter- 
rupted from climbing the other.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS. 


Cherries. —Of this fruit, three specimens were 
exhibited at the Horticultural Hall on Saturday, 
by Mr Rurvus Howe, from the garden of Samuer 
Downer, Esq. of Dorchester, viz: several hand- 
some bunches of the Black Tartarian, of large 
size and nearly ripe; the English ‘ May Duke, 
and a fine specimen of ‘ Davenport’s Early May 
Duke.’ For a particular history of this latter 
cherry, being the fruit of a seedling tree, we refer 
the reader to the last No. of the N. E. Farmer. 
This is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
varieties of the Early Cherry to be found in this 
country. The specimens exhibited by Mr Howe 
were grown upon a sucker, taken from a root 
of the parent tree of Mr Davenport, On com- 
paring the English with the Davenport May Duke, 
both of which were shown in boxes, and upon 
branches, the latter was found to differ essentially, 








the Downton wasshewn by Z. Cook, Esq. but the 
specimens ‘of Keeu’s seedling, offered by Mr 
Haggerston, of the Charlestown Vineyard, ex- 
celled any thing of the kind we had ever seen. 
This new variety, introduced into this country by 
that enterprising and skilful horticulturist, fully 
sustained the high character given of it, in the 
English publications, and all that is said of it 
in the Pomological Magazine, where it is described 


;as being ‘ very large, very good and very prolific,’ 


Taking all the properties of this justly celebrated 
strawberry into consideration, it nay be said to 
have no rival. Some of the largest of these ex- 
hibited by Mr Haggerston, measured over 54 inches 
in circumference, and the average circumference 
of the sample, being about one quart, it is believed 
was over 4 inches. A few of them were of the 
coxcomb shape, but mostly round or ovate. The 
produce upon the stalks of a single plant, set last 
autumn, was exhibited at the Hall by Mr Haggers- 
ton, which on counting, was found to consist of 
the astonishing number of 157 ripe and green 
berries. The size and strength of the fruit stalks, 
its broad, deep green leaves, and the general health- 
iness anc vigor of the plant, are well adapted to 
the support and protection of the enormous size and 
quantity of fruit which it yields, The committee 
on fruits are therefore unanimously of opinion that 
Mr Haggerston is entitled to the suciety’s premium 
of $2, for the best strawberries, which is accor- 
dingly awarded him; and they further award him 
a premium of $5, for introducing this new and 
most valuable varjety.—-By order of the Commit- 
tee. E, PHINNEY, Chairman. 


FLOWERS. 


Passiflora cerulea, Passiflora Quadrangularis, 
Iris, Pseudacorus, Penstemon campanulatum, Po- 
dalyria ceerulea, Tradescantia, Virginica, Varal- 
bas, Liriodendron, Tulipifera or Tulip Tree, a very 
fine ornamental tree, and some other fine speci- 
mens from Joun Lowe tt, Ese. 

Digitalis Grandiflora, Rosa Sulphurea or Double 
Yellow, with many other fine kinds of Roses, and 
other flowers from Messrs Winsutp. 

Gardenia Florida flora, Pleno or Double cape Jas- 
mine, with other flowers from N. Davenport. 

Specimens of the Dahlia and Jacobea Lily 
from Geo. Pratr. 

Fine roses from Mrs R. Jounnson. Roses and 
other flowers by R. How, from S. Downer’s gar- 
den. Roses from Mr Gress, Ricuarps, and R. 
STone. R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 


EARLY VEGETABLES 
Were exhibited as follows: fine early Beets 
from Mr N. Seaver of Roxbury ; mushrooms from 
Mr N. Davenport of Milton; and -early Potatoes 
measuring 93 inches in circumference, from Mr 
Ponp of Cambridge. 





Mr Israel Graves, of Northampton, recently made 
from the milk given by a four years old heifer in 
one week, 13 pounds and 9 ounces of butter. A 
man in Greenfield lately made 29 pounds of but- 
ter from one cow in two weeks, 
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Fine Cuerries.—We have been presented by Mr 
N. S. Bennett, of Framingham, with a box of 
charming Cherries, with a request that we would 
‘inform him where scions of a better kind can be | 
procured.’ We are much obliged to Mr Bennetr 
for his very acceptable present, and assure him that 
wethave seen nothing of the kind, which, for appear- 
ance and flavor, surpassed the fruit he has so kindly 
sent us. 


Baltimore Rail Road.—The carriages are now 
running on 13 miles of this road. The Pioneer 
coach has sometimes carried 34 at once, The pro- 
prietors are now making $1000 per week, 600 
of which is clear profit. The route of 13 miles 
has been travelled over in 70 minutes, 





The following was received after our first page was 


printed : 
CANKER WORMS. 

Mr FessenpEN—Alter my communication was 
sent to you, I thought of an expedient, which will | 
protect my canal, from the rain which passes down 
the trunk of the tree. Tack the pipe to the tree 
an inch below the upper edge. Then draw that 
part of it which is above the naijs gently and uni- 
formly a little forward. This will make a cireu- 
lar gutter above the canal. Passa large knitting 
needle or some similar instrument, down between 
the lead and the bark, in several places round the 
tree. These apertures will be large enongh to let 
out the rain and too small to let in the slug. 


Roxbury, 23d J. 2°. P. G. R. 








Agricultural Society at Calcutta. The Supreme 
Government has lately with great liberality granted 
to the Agricultural Society at Calcutta, the sam of 
20,000 Rupees to be bestowed in premiums for 
the most successful cultivation of Tobacco, Sugar, 
Silk and Cotton, in such manner as shall be ar- 
ranged. 








To CorRESPONDENTS. 











We are obliged to defer this week a communication on 
the origin of the Bartlett Pear, from an intelligent corres- 
pondent in Salem—as well as several other articles. 


| 








Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N.E. | 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street-—A few dozen bottles of | 

Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive | 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 

particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- | 

land Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 


Macduff 

For sale—price $300. He isa full bred Durham Short 
Horn Bull, bred by Mr Powe of Philadelphia—red and | 
white; calvedin June, 1827. Dam—Annabella, sold at 
the auction of Mr PoweEv’s cattle, June 16, to Mr Free- 
man of Baltimore, for $310. Sire—Mr Powel’s celebra- 
ted Bull, Malcolm. 

The stock from Macduff has proved good. The Bull 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber, near Newark, 
New Jersey. Letters directed to him, 27, Nassau-street, 
New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 

New York, June 22, 1830. 











Destruction of Insects. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market-street, Brass, Copper, and Tin Syringes, which 
are highly recommended for throwing lime and sulphur 
water, upon trees, vines, and plants. Lime water is said 


to be cerrain death to the caterpillar, worms, bugs, and 
other insects ; and sulphur mixed with the lime water 
is a preventative against mildew on grapes.—See N. E. 


Roman. 

This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, with 
black legs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good temper, 
will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 
borough, Ms. at 20 dollars the season, to be paid before 
the mares are taken away. June 25 





Agricultural Tools. 
Farwell’s Scythes 

Searle's do. 

Scythe Snaiths ; 

Smithfield Scythe Stones ; 
Ames’ backstrap Shovels ; 


150 doz. 
20 doz. 
50 doz. 
300 doz. 
150 doz. 


30 doz. do. plain do. from No. 1 to 10; 
20 doz. polished cast steel Shovels ; 


100 doz. patent Hay Forks, of all sizes ; 


Stetson’s, Wright's, and Bisbee’s Hoes; Goose Neck 


Hoes ; Sickles, &c. for sale by LANE & READ, 
Merchants’ Row, near the Market House. 
June 11. 3t 


Sportsman. 

The full blooded horse Sportsman will stand at B 
Taft’s stable in Brighton, on Mondays and Tuesdays, un- 
tilln on; at Brigham’s in Westborough on Wednesdays ; 
at Estabrooks’ in Shrewsbury, on Thursday; and at 
Stockwell’s in Worcester, on Fridays and Saturdays, until 
2 o’clock of each week through the season. May 28. 


For S ue, 

The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last 
fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
acres, well located in a square, bounded on the south by 
Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on which 
is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grinding 
plaster. The Buildings consist of a large two story Brick 
House, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
finished, adjoined to which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 
plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
done for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 
by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ- 
ed as astable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
well walled in; the other is a Stone Barn of 45 feet square, 
of 16 feet post, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 
gery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet square un- 
der it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 
swine. The fields are divided by permanent stone walls, 
and consist of one of 40 Acres in front of the house, one 
of 17 on the East, one of 10 acres on the North, (princi- 
pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, and one of 30 acres 
West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
each. 

The Farm has been gradually improving for the last 
ten years, and the two last has cut each year one hun- 
dred tons of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It is one 
and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 
of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
grafted—with Pears, Cherry, Vlum, Peach and Quince 
trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 

The terms of sale may be known by applying to Major 
AnpreEw Pierce, of Dover, Mr SAmMvueEt Lorp, of 
Portsmouth, or the subscriber on the premises. 

June 11. WILLIAM FLAGG. 


Medical School in Boston. 

The Courses of Lectures begin annually onthe third 
Wednesday in October, an! are continued daily for three 
months, on the following subjects :— 

Anatomy and Surgery, by John C. Warren, M.D. 

Chemistry, by John W. Webster, M. D. 

Materia Medica, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 

Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence, by Walter 
Channing, M. D. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, by James Jackson, M.D. 

The apparatus and collections of specimens used in il- 
lustrating the demonstrative courses, are very extensive. 
The fees for all the courses amount to $70. Board is 
obtained for about $3 per week. 

This institution now offers greater advantages for the 
acquirement of a thorough Medical education, than it has 
done at any former period of its history. During the last 
two years the means of obtaining practical knowledge of 
the anatomical structure of the human body have been 
amply supplied to pupils, probably at a less expense than 
in any other of the schools in the United States. The 
opportunity of witnessing numerous important and capi- 
tal operations in surgery, and of attending the clinical 
practice of one of the best regnlated hospitals in this 
country, are gratuitously afforded to all who attend the 
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lectures of the professors. 5t June 18, 














PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM, TO 

APPLES, best, - - barrel, 400 5 00 
| ASHES, pot, first sort, - - ton, (102 00 108 On 
ey first sort, - ° 120 00 130 00 
BEANS, white, - - bushel t7 112 
BEEF, mess, - barrel, 9 00) 9 25 
Cargo, No. 1, 66 725 7580 
Cargo, No. 2, - ” 625 6 50 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. 10 13 
CHEESE, new milk, ° ° ° 7 6 8 
Skimmed milk, - : ae 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel. 5 37 5 50 
Genesee, - - - Be 525 5 87 
Rye, best, - : ° é 3 50 3 87 
GRAIN, Corn, - - bushel 46 55 
Rye, - ° eT 65 67 
Barley, - ° si 67 
Oats, » n ‘4 37 42 
HOG’S LARD), first sort, new, - | ewt. 9 00 10 00 
HOPS, Ist quality. - - ° « | 14 00 15 00 
LIME, - © ° ° cask, Fs) 90 
| PLAISTER PARIS retails at ° ton. 375 400 
| PORK, clear, - - - barrel, 16 00 17 00 
Navy, mess, ° ° “ 12 25 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, : - r 12 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ‘bushel.’ 1 75 
Orchard Grass, . ‘ “ 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - ° = 7 4 00 
‘fall Meadow Oats Grass, nis 3 00 
Red ‘Top (northern,) © sa 2 75 
Lucerne, - . ° - pound. 38 5O 
White Honeysuckle Clover, 7 33 
Red Clover, (northern) - “| 7 8 
French Sugar Beet, - - o. 1 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “6 40 50 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ | 25 35 
Mer.uo, three tourths washed, “| 35 40 
Merino, half blood, ° “| 33 35 
Merino, quarter washed, —- “| 33; 33 
Native, washed, - “| 25 38 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - «| 40 45 
Pulied, Lamb's, second sort, “ 30 35 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort, “ | 33 35 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Cleck of Faneuil-hail Market.) 

BEEP, best pieces, - . - - pound, 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - an ee | 8 10 
whole hogs, - ‘ 4 @ 7 5 6 
VEAL, - . - “| 3 7 
MUTTON “6 * “| r 2 
POULTRY, eA, «| jol &% 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ™ “| 12 14 
Lump, best, . “| 16 18 
EGGS, ° dncenl il 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - |bushel.| | 85 
Jndian, retail, - «i: | vil) 
POTATOS, - ° ° _) we oD 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - \barrel.| 35 , 1 00 





Brieuton Manrxet—Monday, June 21. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.] 

At Markst this day, 435 Beef Cattle, including 39 un- 
sold last week. Unsold at the close of the market about 
190; 10 Cows and Calves, 4 pair Working (xen, 1554 
Sheep and Lams (among which were several hundred 
prime Wethers) 56 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A great ‘ glut’ being at market a 
reduction in price is the natural consequence, which was 
the case this day. Prices however were very uneven, 
and we may not quote them correctly. We noticed a 
very few were taken at $5 25 extra at about $5; goo! at 
$475 a5; thinner at $4a 4 50. 

Cows and Calves—Few sales only, probably in conse- 
quence of the weather—no prices noticed. 

Working Oren—No sales. 

Sheep and Lambs—One or two lots were taken at $350, 
one at 250, an! one at 225; Lambs from 125 to 250.— 
Many lots wer» sold, but prices not noticed 

Swine—A few were taken at retail, at 5 a 54 cts ; 
lot of 25 were taken, price not noticed. 

It will be perceived by the above statement that there 
are at market unsold about Cattle enough to supply next 
week, 


one 


Boston VeGerasLte MARKET.—Prices at Faneuil 
Marxet—Peas 50 cents per bushel—Strawberries 17 cts. 
per box—New Potatoes $1,00 per peck—Early Summer 
Squashes 75 vents per dozen, (the first brought in by Mr 
Ranp, Stall No. 83,)—Cherries 6 to 10 cents per quart 
—Large Scotch Gooseberries 124 cents per quart—Old 
Potatoes retail at 25 cents per bushel. : 
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Ss. 


MISCELLANIE 


LOVE’S DISSENSIONS., 

Alas !—how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ; 
Hearts that the world in vain had tied, 
And sorrow but more closely tried ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off: 
Like ships, that have gone down the sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something, light as air—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! loye that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken. 


And ruder words will soon rush in, 

To spread the breach that words begin ; 

An.l eyes forget the gentle ray 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 

And voices lose the tone, that shed 

A tenderness round all they said ; 

.Till, tast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 

Like broken clouds—or like the stream, 

That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 

Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods, that part forever ! 


The following elegant and amusing paper was written 
in 1801, for the Boston Palladium, by Fisher AmMEs.— 
It is well worth a republication annually, not only for its 
finished composition, but because it contains a sensible 
reproof to those caterers for the press who feed their rea- 
ders upon little else than dire catastrophies and horrible 
events, instead of occupying their columns with useful and 
necessary information ; it is, roreover, still more applica- 
ble now than it was twentyseven years ago.—Philan. 

TO PRINTERS. 

It seems as if newspaper wares were made to 
suit a market, as much as any other. The starers, 
and wonderers, and gapers engross a very large 
share of the attention of all the sons of the type. 
Extraordinary events multiply upon us surprising- 
ly. Gazettes, it is seriously to be feared, will not 
long allow room to any thing that is not loath- 
some or shocking. A newspaper is pronounced 
to be very lean and destitute of matter, if it con- 
tains no accounts of murders, suicides, prodigies 
or monstrous births, 

Some of these tales excite horror, and others 
disgust ; yet the fashion reigns, like a tyrant to 
relish wonders, and almost to relish nothing else. 
Is this a reasonable taste ; or is it monstrous and 
worthy of ridicule? Is the history of Newgate 
the only thing worth reading? Are oddities only 
to be hunted? Pray tell us men of ink, if our 
free presses are to diffuse information, and we, the 
poor ignorant people, can get it in no other way 
than by newspapers, what knowledge we are to 
glean from the blundering lies or the tiresome 
truths about thunder storms, that, strange to tell! 
kill oxen or burn barns ; and cats that bring two 
headed kittens ; and sows, that eat their own pigs ? 
The crowing of a hen is supposed to forbode 
cuckoldom, and the ticking of a little bug in the 
wall threatens yellow fever. It seems really as if 
our newspapers were busy to spread superstition. 
Omens, and dreams, and prodigies are recorded, 

as if they were worth minding.—One would think 
our gazettes were intended for Roman readers, 
who were silly enough to make account of such 
things. We ridicule the papists for their credu- 
lity ; yet,if all the trumpery of our papers is be- 
lieved, we have little right to laugh at any set of 
people on earth ; and if it is not believed, why is 
it printed ? 

Surely, extraordinary events have not the best 


or man, we ought to know things that are in the 
ordinary course, not the unaccountable things that 
happen out of it. 

This country is said to measure seven hundred 
millions of acres, and is inhabited by almost six 
millions of people. Who can doubt, then, that a 
great many crimes will be committed, and a great 
many strange things will happen every seven 
years? There will be thunder showers, that 
will split tough white oak trees; and hail storms 





title to our studious attention, To study nature 


Every horrid story in a newspaper produces a 
|Shock, but, after some time, this shock lessens. 
‘At length, such stories are so far from giving pain, 
| that they rather raise curiosity, and we desire 
‘nothing so much as the particulars of terrible 
tragedies. The wonder is as easy as to stare; and 
the most vacant mind is the most in need of such 
resources as cost no trouble of scrutiny or reflec- 
tion; it is a sort of food for idle curiosity, that is 
ready chewed and digested. 

On the whole, we may insist that the increa- 


NS 





that will cost some farmers the full amount of sing fashion of printing wonderful tales of crimes 
twenty shillings to mend their glass windows ; there |and accidents is worse than ridiculous, as it cor- 
will be taverns, and boxing matches, and elections, | rupts both the public taste and morals. It multi- 











and gouging, and drinking, and love, and murder, | plies fables, prodigious monsters, and crimes, and 
and running in debt, and running away, and sui-|thus we make shocking things familiar ; while it 


cide. Now, if a man suppose eight or ten, or 
twenty dozen of these amusing events will happen 
in a single year, is he not just as wise as another 
man, who reads fifty columns of atiazing particu- 
lars, and of course, knows that they have hap- 
pened. 

This state has almost one hundred thousand 


them should escape fire for twelve months. But 
is it very profitable for a man to become a deep 
student of all the accidents, by which they are 
consumed ? He should take good care of his 
chimney-corner, and put a fender before the back 
log before he goes to bed. Having done this, he 
may let his aunt or grandmother read by day or 
meditate by night, the terrible newspaper arti- 
cles of fire ; how a maid dropped asleep reading a 
romance, and the bed-clothes took fire ; how a boy 
searching in a garret for a hoard of nuts, kindled 
some flax; and how a mouse, warming his tail, 
caught it on fire, and carried it into his hole in the 
floor. 

Some of the shocking articles in the papers 
raise simple, and very simple wonders ; some ter- 
ror ; and some horror and disgust. 
struction is there in these endless wonders ? 
Who is the wiser or happier for reading these ac- 
counts of them? On the contrary, do they not 
shock tender minds, and addle shallow brains? 
They make a thousand old maids, and eight or 
ten thousand booby boys, afraid to go to bed 
alone. Worse than this happens; for some ec- 
centric minds are turned to mischief by such ac- 
counts as they receive, of troops of incendiaries 
burning our cities: the spirit of imitation is conta- 
gious and boys are found unaccountably bent to 
do as men do. When the man flew from the 
steeple of the North church, fifty years ago, every 
unlucky boy thought of nothing but flying from a 
signpost. 

It was once the fashion to stab heretics: and 
Ravaillac, who stabbed Henry the 4th of France, 
the assassin of the duke of Guise and the duke of 
Buckingham, with many others, only followed the 
fashion. Is it not in the power of newspapers to 
spread fashions; and by dinning burnings and 
murders in every body’s ears, to detain all rash 
and mischievous tempers on such subjects, long 
enough to wear out the first impression of horror, 
and to prepare them to act what they so familiarly 


rivalship among the printers, who shall have the 
most wonders ;—and the strangest and most hor- 
rible crimes.—This taste will multiply prodigies, 
The superstitous Romans used to forbid reports 
of new prodigies, while they were performing sac- 





rifices on such accounts. 


Now what in-|* 


contemplate ?—Yet there seems to be a sort of; 


, withdraws all popular attention from familiar truth, 
because it is not shocking. 

Now, Messrs Printers, I pray the whole hon- 
| orable craft, to banish as many murders, and hor- 
‘rid accidents, and monstrous births, and prodigies 
from their gazettes, as their readers will permit 
them ; and, by degrees, to coax them back to con- 


dwelling houses; it would be strange, if all of|template life and manners ; to consider common 


events with some common sense; and to study 
‘nature, were she can be known, rather than in 
those of her ways, where she really is, or is rep- 
resented to be, inexplicable. 

Strange events are facts, and as sich should be 
mentioned, but with brevity and in a cursory 
manner, They afford no ground for popular rea- 
soning or instruction; and, therefore, the horrid 
details, that make each particu'ar hair stiffen and 
stand upright on the reader’s lead, ought not to 
be given. In short, they must be mentioned ; 
but sensible printers and sensible readers will 
think that way of mentioning thei the best, that 
impresses them least on the public attention, 
and that hurries them on most swiftly to be forgog 
ten. 








Ten Dollars Reward. 

Stolen on Tuesday evening, June 1, from the front Gar- 
den of House No. 22, Franklin Place, a Flower Pot, con- 
taining a fine Noisette superb Cluster Rose Bush, five 
|feet high, with fifty buds on the same. A reward of ten 
, dollars will be given by the subscriber, for information of 
| the thief or plant. JOSEPH P. BRADLEE. 
| June 11. 











Choice Perry. 

| A few dozen bottles of Choice Perry, made in New 
Hampshire, for sale at J. B. Russexu’s Seed Store, 52. 

North Market street, at $2,00 per dozen. June 4. 








| Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
| England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

Several roots of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry, in pots 
one thrifty plant to a pot—price 124 cts.—also a few pots 
with 4 plants to each, in fine order, most of them being 
in flower, and many with the fruit set, 374. May 7. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—batthose who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitledto a deduction of fifty cents. 

(> No paper willbe sentto adistance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. RusseLy, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
jof customers. Ordersfor printing received by J. B. RussExu, 
| at the Agricaltu: al Warehouse No, 52 North Market Street 





AGENTS. 
| New York—G. Tuorsurn & Son, 67 Liberty-street. 
| Philadelphia— VD). & C. Lanpretu, 85 Chestnut-street. 
| Baltimore—G. B. Smitu, Office of the American Farmer. 
| Albany—Hon. Jesse Burt. 
Flushing, N. ¥. Wu. Prince &Sons, Prop. Lia. Bot. Garden 
| Hartford—Goonwin & Sons. 
| Halifax, N. S.—P. J. HovtayD, Esq. Recorder Office. 
| Montreal, L. C_—A. Bowman, Bookseller. 
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